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who had opposed the Reform Bill, said: 'We must educate our
masters.'1

The development of our public educational system was as
gradual as the development of our democratic franchise, and
much more complicated. At the time of the battle of Waterloo
it is calculated that only a quarter of the children of the country
attended any school at all, and only a fifteenth attended a school
that could by any standard be classed as efficient. Such schools
of the poor as there were owed their establishment to tie various
churches. In 1833 the government began to make small annual
grants to these schools and in 1839 they began to inspect them.
With state grants and state inspection the schools steadily im-
proved both in quantity and quality, and by 1870 it was felt that
the state must come into the educational field itself and supply
schools wherever the religious societies failed to supply them
At this point the rivalry between the Church of England and the
nonconformist or free churches (Congregationalist, Methodist,
Baptist, etc.), came in and complicated the problem. The free
churches, content with the 'simple Bible teaching5 which the
state schools would supply, wanted a single uniform state school
system over the whole country. The Church of England, on the
other hand, regarded 'simple Bible teaching' as not enough and
wanted to preserve their own schools with their more definite
religious education, and for this purpose required continued and
increasing financial, support of their schools from the state,
Forster's bill accepted, roughly speaking, the Church of England
view, which meant that in single-school districts, where a Church
of England school already existed, the children of free church
parents had to go to Church of England schools. The controversy
seems dreary and unimportant to-day, but it made a great stir
whenever Education Acts were introduced in the latter part of
the nineteenth century and even later. The Act of 1870 supplied
the schools but it did not make attendance compulsory. That
came in 1880, and in 1891 the small fees charged by many of the
schools were abolished, and the whole of the cost borne by the
general public. Finally the Education Act of 1902 established

1 As a teacher I have found again and again that some pupils think
that 'masters* in this plirase means schoolmasters. Their education is
no doubt also necessary.